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HUMAN PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS IN FOLK-LORE AND FOLK-SPEECH. 

Pope has said, " The proper study of mankind is man," and since 
this motto has been attached to almost every branch of science which 
can possibly be brought into relation with man's physical or his psy- 
chological peculiarities, I need have no hesitation in using it in con- 
nection with "folk-lore." For the "folk" have been pursuing this 
proper course of study for not a few thousand years, and some of 
them may continue to do so for as many millenniums in the future. 
If we are to take in the accounts of man and his faculties that the 
wise men of the " folk " have prepared for us, we should be fain to 
assent to the declaration of Solomon, the folk-lorist of old Israel, — 
I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 

For there is scarcely a spot of the human anatomy to which does 
not cling some myth or legend of the people. No peculiarity has 
been allowed to go by unnoticed. From the hair of his head to the 
soles of his feet he has been scrutinized, and a whole library of books 
would scarcely contain the lore of the "folk" regarding his every 
characteristic. From the dimple in his chin to the little white spots 
on his toe-nail, all have been noticed, thought over, and accounted 
for, not in exactly the same way, to be sure, all over the world, but 
in a manner as ingenious as it is characteristic of the "folk." 

To give even an abstract of the many curious legends and beliefs, 
to say nothing of the countless proverbs and folk-expressions, con- 
nected with the divers peculiarities of physiognomy and of bodily 
structure in the human race, would far transcend the limits of time 
and space at my disposal. If the words of the Latin poet Persius, 
Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter. 
(Hunger is the teacher of the arts and the bestower of inventions), 

be at all true, the capacity for eating, so extraordinarily developed in 
certain primitive races, has as its result the rich and inventive im- 
aginations of these peoples, who seem to have been able to put forth, 
with equal zeal and readiness, a reason for the existence of anything 
they saw, or even dreamt they saw. 

Those who wish to know something of the history of the " science 
of physiognomy," with its strange complications and queer mixture 
of truth and error, science and superstition, may glance into the 
entertaining work of Professor Mantegazza on " Physiognomy and 
Expression," where they will find many things both to amuse and 
instruct them. 

The divisions of my subject are manifold, and some of them have 
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no doubt been considered ere this by students of folk-lore in Amer- 
ica and in other lands. All I can hope to do is to bring forward a 
few examples of " wise saws and modern instances " gleaned from 
the riches of folk-speech all over the globe, which will serve to show 
the intimate connection of folk-lore with physical anthropology, in 
one point at least. Immortal Shakespeare has said : — 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

The doctrine of evolution has added the child and the savage to 
the list, aided and abetted by psychology and anthropology ; and now 
Lombroso proposes to admit, as distinguished members of this illus- 
trious fraternity, the criminal and the genius. So the list of people 
whom I may with some reason include under the designation of 
"folk" begins with the "Sweet swan of Avon," and ends with the 
prattling child, " the father of the man." With the imaginations of 
Shakespeare, Leander, Guy Maupassant, Napoleon, Sitting Bull, and 
Jesse Pomeroy to draw upon, we should indeed be led afar and find no 
end, "in wand'ring mazes lost." So, after briefly noticing these, we 
shall pass on to treat of the great body of the people who, while they 
are lovers or loved, are neither criminals nor geniuses, lunatics nor 
poets, except in certain restricted and well-understood senses. 

If we rank the imagery of the poet under the head of folk-lore, we 
might make an interesting collection of descriptive epithets and 
curious expressions making known the human attributes with which 
bards have endowed their ideals and the creations of their fancy ; 
and strange paradoxes, too. Death is a horseman, an archer, a spear- 
man, a reaper ; he is beautiful, ugly. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of breaking "the legs of Time," 
Tennyson of " the stretched forefinger of all Time," Whittier of 
giving " lettered pomp to teeth of Time," Shakespeare of " the inau- 
dible and noiseless foot of Time," but Montgomery of " Time's iron 
feet," etc. Ben Jonson calls it " that old, bald cheater, Time," and 
yet most of us have been advised by others than Spenser or Thales 
of Miletus to "take Time by the forelock." 

Hope is "white-handed," Faith "pure-eyed," and so we might 
run on. 

But turning to the " lover," we shall find him 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow, 



or, with Suckling, telling how 

Her feet b 
Like little 

Love is blind, it is said, but is able to make some fine anthropological 



Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 
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discriminations, and manufacture much excellent folk-lore. Of the 
folk-lore of the lunatic and the criminal we know too little. Still 
we have Hamlet's craniological remarks in the graveyard, Ophelia's 
description of her lover, Robin : — 

His beard was white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll. 

We have poor Lear, too, with — 

Ha ! Goneril with a white beard ! They flatter'd me like a dog, and told me 
I had white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there. 

We might spend hours discussing the amulets and charms of the 
criminal, his chandelle magique, his main de gloire, and the many curi- 
ous talismans of human origin that the superstitious thief or assassin 
carries about him while in pursuit of his nefarious labors. Some of 
these curious practices, transplanted from Old France, still linger in 
French Canada, together with the loupgarou and other monsters of 
the days gone by. Burton, in his " Anatomy of Melancholy," tells 
us that " carcasses bleed at the sight of the murderer," and beliefs 
similar in type are found all over the world. 

Then the child ! We can trace him when 

An infant crying in the night ; 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry, 

or when, seizing his chubby foot in his fat little hand wonderingly, 
not yet being fully aware that it is part of himself, till at last we reach 
the idealistic philosopher who is said to have been found sitting on 
the side of his bed intently gazing at his broken leg, and question- 
ing within himself whether it was actually so, or if it were not some 
show of fancy. 

Then as to the genius. Who that has known some great man 
cannot tell of some peculiarity that always attracted his attention ? 
How many popular stories are not abroad in Germany regarding the 
withered arm of the Kaiser ! 

But let me discuss our subject from another point of view. Whence 
come those types of nationalities that are so familiar to us in the 
pages of "Punch" or "Puck" or "Judge," those somewhat exagger- 
ated caricatures that stand for England, France, America? Who 
first created "Brother Jonathan," "Uncle Sam," "John Bull," and 
the " Sick Man " ? A special study of the expression of racial char- 
acteristics in art and caricature would be full of interest. Then we 
have the types of special classes or groups of men which meet us in 
the comic newspaper and in the art gallery, partly the result, no 
doubt, of the imagination of the artist, but having been leavened with 
the lore of the people. We have 
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The justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Then there is the alderman, of the good old London sort, with the 
traditional love for fat turtle soup ; the parson, the schoolmaster, and 
all the other characters, which Hudibras could present to us illumi- 
nated by his own wit, and described in terms that belong to the people 
themselves. 

The soldier, as Shakespeare depicts him, — 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

But fashions change. 

Then we have the jolly jack tar, who almost equals the savage in 
his ability to explain things ; and Hodge, the typical peasant. And 
then we have, last but not least, the politician, who is to be remem- 
bered in this connection by reason of the skill with which he coun- 
terfeits every member of the human body in shaping the districts in 
which he coops up his political opponents in order that by the gerry- 
mander he may perpetuate his party in office. And these politicians 
come under our notice for another reason ; like the learned pedant 
whom the witty Butler has delineated, they can 

Distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side. 

Bound up with these typical characters is, to a certain extent, the 
folk-lore of art and religion. Any one who has examined the grotesque 
and curious productions that pass for images of men and gods in 
various parts of the globe, with certain curious exaggerations of cer- 
tain organs and members, will find, corresponding to these peculiari- 
ties, a fund of quaint and curious lore in the mouths of the people. 
Under this head comes also the rehabilitation of ancient characters 
by the aid of the traditions relating to them which have been kept 
green in the memories of the "folk." This brings us to the folk-lore of 
the stage. An interesting investigation would be that which should 
inquire into the peculiarities of the great men and women in history 
from an anthropological point of view, to see how far these have been 
incorporated by the dramatist into the heroine or hero he has given 
us, and also to note the physical characteristics of each Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Othello, Cleopatra, or Pompadour that have been accentuated 
by the actors and actress taking these parts. Interesting also would 
be the history of the various presentations of say Hamlet, or Cleo- 
patra, for certainly all would never be taken by an ordinary individ- 
ual as intended for the same person. I have but to cite the theory 
of the enthusiastic French critic who thought that Hamlet meant what 
he said when he uttered those words : 
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Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt ! 

and conjures up before our minds a Prince of Denmark who would 
resemble the fat man in a dime museum. 

From the stage to the pulpit is a transition sometimes made. The 
folk-lore of the pulpit links itself to the subject now under discussion, 
chiefly from the fact that in the old days the preachers devoted a 
good deal of their time to the giving of detailed descriptions of the 
Devil, and the approximation of his form to that of man, and the 
folk-lore connected with the various divergences comes quite within 
our field. With the white races, the Devil is painted black, but we 
are assured by more than one authority that he is " not so black as 
he is painted;" indeed, when we reach the Hottentots, we find that 
their Devil is quite white. 

The poet has said, 

'T is the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted Devil, 

and this brings us back to the nursery, with its wealth of folk-lore. 
Who is there that remembers not Tom Thumb, and the giants, the 
brownies, the elves, the blue-eyed and golden-haired little boys, and 
the many other curious creatures whose non-existence he never 
dreamt of in his childhood years ? And here all the lines of our 
study converge again, and I might spend hours treating of the folk- 
lore of the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the maimed, or call forth and 
describe the innumerable dwarfs, giants, and monsters of fairy myth 
and story, to say nothing of the countless disfigured and unnatural 
yet partly human beings to whom the imagination of the ayah, the 
fear of the criminal, the frenzy of the religious enthusiast, the genius 
of the poet and artist, and the ignorance induced by national preju- 
dices and antipathies, have given birth. 

We now come to the folk-lore of " fashion in deformity." All 
nations have their peculiar likings for modifications of the shape of 
the human body, or of some of its members. Some savage peoples 
bore the septum of the nose to insert ornamental rings or other objects 
therein ; some civilized and more uncivilized peoples bore the ears. 
Amongst the Dyaks of Borneo the weight of the ear-ornament is so 
great that the length of the ear is enormously exaggerated. Some 
of the American Indian tribes bore holes through the upper lip and 
insert plugs of wood or bone in it. Australians knock out some of 
their teeth. Some tribes cut off their little fingers. Tattooing and 
scarification are widely prevalent. Chinese women like small, dis- 
torted feet ; European and American women, waists similarly disfig- 
ured. There seems, in fact, no peculiarity that is not now, or has not 
been at some time or other in fashion. And each fashion has its 
proper origin, and its explanation is readily furnished by the primi- 
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tive people amongst whom it obtains. Certain British Columbian 
Indians wear anklets for the purpose of " keeping the calves of their 
legs from slipping down." 

From fashion to psychology and philosophy is not so far a cry, after 
all. Here we must note the peculiar likes and dislikes which people 
display for brunettes or blondes, as the case may be, for blue eyes or 
black, and the thousand and one odd ways in which some part of the 
physical structure of man exercises an attraction upon his fellows. 
And here, too, must come that indefinite statement of approval or of 
disapproval so well expressed by Tom Brown : — 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell ; 

for in most cases, perhaps, psychology and anthropology both help to 
account for the repugnance. Who has not heard some of his friends 
say of a sudden, " I don't like that man ! " " Why ? " " Oh, nothing. 
I don't like his eyes, that 's all ! " And the belief in the " evil eye " 
appears not to have been entirely groundless after all. 

The ancient Greeks and Latins for the most part believed that the 
heart was the seat of the affections, of memory ; and the European 
Aryans have followed in the wake of this belief, and their vocabu- 
lary of the emotions and of the affections is built upon this basis. 
In Greek the word for "heart" signified, however, "stomach" as 
well, and a similar phenomenon occurs in modern French. 

Now one of the first things the psychology of languages teaches us 
is that the psychic basis of the same classes of words may be quite 
different in different languages. Let us, for a moment, forget that 
we are speakers of English, and have been born to the use of the 
language of, say, the Twaka Indians, who dwell on the headwaters of 
the Princeapula River, in Mosquito Territory of Central America. 
What will have happened ? Why, we shall have been forced to re- 
model our entire vocabulary of the passions and affections, for al- 
though the Mosquito Indians, who live next to them, base these 
special terms upon the word for "heart," as our ancestors did, and as 
we in great part do still, Dr. Brinton tells us " the Twakas locate 
the seat of man's life and emotions, not in the heart, as most nations, 
but in the liver ; and they have in common use such expressions as : 

issing sawram, liver-split = angry, 
issing pini, liver-white = kind, 
issing sani, liver-black = unkind." 

And we find that even amongst the Latins and Greeks the liver (Jecur, 
n**p) was often held to be the seat of the passions, especially anger 
and love. 
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Curiously enough, we have relics of this same belief in our own 
English. Some of us still use " white-livered " in the sense of " cow- 
ardly." Now the difference between " cowardly " and " kind," as we 
understand it, does not exist in a state of savagery, and so the 
English " white-livered " = " cowardly," and the Twaka issing-pini 
(white-livered) = " kind," both carry our thoughts back to an age in 
the history of man when to spare one's enemies or to be kind to them 
was an act of rank cowardice in the estimation of the people. 

Under psychology and philosophy we must also group those pseudo- 
sciences, phrenology, physiognomy, palmistry, which, by examination 
of the outward appearances of the human organs, have undertaken to 
read for us the intellectual capacities and the motions of the mind 
and soul. 

Then comes also divination by means of hair, bones, besides all the 
curious beliefs which cluster around the condition of the body of man 
when dead ; and, allied to this, the many attempts still made, even 
in our own day, to read off the character of a man from his cast-off 
gloves or shoes, a hair of his head, or a paring of his finger-nail. 

Next, to show how wide is the realm of folk-lore, I must take you 
from the vagueness of philosophy to mathematics, the most exact of 
the sciences. On this our subject touches in many places. Have 
we not all had " hair-breadth escapes," or, like the prophet Job, can- 
not one of us say, " I am escaped with the skin of my teeth " ? 
And can we not trace' out the popular history of the use of the 
fingers, the hand, the arm, the foot, in counting and in measuring ? 
Hence arose our Roman numerals, our inches, feet, yards, fathoms, 
and cubits. 

We may be, like the traveller in Rabelais, " within two fingers' 
breadth of damnation ; " or the saying of Diogenes may be true, that 
" most men were within a finger's breadth of being mad ; for if a 
man walked with his middle finger pointing out, folks would think 
him mad, but not so if it were his forefinger." 

We may tell lies as " long as our arm," or measure our words, as 
the case may be. 

This brings us to the consideration of expressions less polite and 
less in good taste than those I have been citing. The " slang " re- 
lating to the physiognomy and the physical characteristics has long 
ago assumed enormous dimensions. We have a whole " blason popu- 
laire," as it is neatly called in French, in which the inhabitants of 
each district or city are nicely ticketed off and distinguished by 
means of certain abnormalities of feature or form attributed to them. 
We have the Chicago girl with her large feet, the Nova Scotian with 
his blue nose, and the Puritan with his austere and solemn mien, the 
" heathen Chinee," with his smile that is childlike and bland. To 
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write the history of the development of the belief in these curious 
types would be a long but not uninteresting and instructive task. 

Then we have the slang of the gamin and his congeners. He talks 
of "going it bald-headed," of " chinning" people, of "getting on his 
ear," and other strange performances. He is often very "cheeky," 
too, with his " chin-music " as he calls it. Those who are more re- 
fined speak of having "one foot in the grave," "putting the best 
leg forward," "neck or nothing," "head over heels," "on all fours," 
"cheek by jowl," "chap-fallen," "he hasn't the face to do it," 
and so on. 

Now, I think I have shown sufficiently to what an extent the study 
of my subject might be carried on, had one the leisure and the incli- 
nation to do it. Having thus sketched it in outline, I shall proceed 
to give a few illustrative proverbs and folk-expressions, which will 
serve to make clearer some of the points touched upon. 

COLOR. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots ? (Jeremiah 
xiii. 23.) 

There is no washing a Blackamore white. (English.) 

Op een witten Spanjaard en op een zwarten Engelschman moet men acht geven. 
(Dutch. Beware of a white Spaniard and a dark Englishman.) 

SIZE, STATURE, ETC. 

That size, height, etc., appealed to the people may be seen from the 
well-known nursery-rhyme : — 

Ding dong bell, 

Puss is in the well ! 

Who put her in ? 

Long Tom Thin. 

Who '11 take her out ? 

Short John Stout. (English.) 
And others : — 

Lang und small 

Het neen gevall, 

Kort un dikk 

Het nenen schikk. (Bremen, Low German.) 

Long and lazy, 

Little and loud, 

Fair and fervid, 

Dark and proud. (English.) 

A little pot 

Is soon hot. (English.) 

Her stature tall. I hate a dumpy woman. (Lord Byron.) 

Oftener the cockloft is empty in those whom Nature hath built many stories 
high. (Thomas Fuller.) 
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Nature never did put her precious jewels into a garret four stories high, and 
therefore exceeding tall men have ever very empty heads. (Lord Bacon.) 

Such as take lodgings in a head 

That 's to be let unfurnished. (Butler, Hudibras.) 

CRANIOLOGICAL. 

Long-headed = clever, smart. 

Kortkopp [short-head] = dull. (Low German.) 

Blockhead, headstrong, etc. 

I have not time to dwell upon those proverbs which are relative to 
national peculiarities and to man considered as a whole, but must cite 
a few relating to his general aspect, although, as an ancient wise say- 
ing tells us, we must never "judge by appearances." For, as we say 
in German, " Der Schein triigt ; " in Latin, " Fronti nulla fides." 

Still the folk do judge by appearances, or we should be without 
such rhymes as these : — 

Varvaruttedu 

Vucca d' aneddu, 

Nasu affilatu, 

Occhi di stiddi, 

Frunti quatrata 

Ete' cca *na timpulata ! (Sicilian.) 

Beau front, 
Petits yeux, 
Nez cancan, 
Bouche d'argent, 
Menton fleuri, 
Chichirichi. (French.) 

Chin cherry, 

Moo merry 

Nose nappie 

Ee winkie 

Broo bunkie, 

Cock up jinkie. (N. E. of Scotland nursery-rhyme.) 

Eye winker, 

Tom Tinker, 

Nose dropper, 

Mouth eater, 

Chin chopper. (English nursery-rhyme.) 

Napolitano, 

Largo di bocca, 

Stretto di mano. (Italian.) 

John Bell would have a good physician possess — 

The brain of an Apollo, 
The eye of an eagle, 
The heart of a lion, 
The hand of a lady. 
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John Lyly(i 553-1601) speaks of Cupid thus : — 

And then the dimple on his chin. (Cupid and Campaspe, Act III. Sc. S-) 

And another song has these lines : — 

Prythee tell me, dimple-chin, 
At what age does love begin ? 

And we find also : — 

Spitze Nese un spitz Kinn, 

Dar sitt de Duevel in. (Low German.) 

Eene diinne Nese haben 

= leicht etwas verwerken. (Hamburg.) 

Kulk'n [Grubchen] in d'Kinn 

hat'n krusen Sinn, 

Kiilk'n in de Back'n, 

hat'n Schelm in'n Nack'n. (Altmarken, Germany.) 

The nose has a long list of proverbs and folk-expressions relat- 
ing to it : — 
To cut off one's nose to spite one's face. 
To pay through the nose. 

A tip-tilted nose (nez retrousse"), one person in a house and no more. (Rouma- 
nian, Mantegazza, p. 46.) 

To hold their noses to the grindstone. (Heywood, Proverbs, pt. i. chap, v.) 

And then we have the ethnic idea in Roman and Jewish noses. 

Those who are familiar with the novel will remember the frequency 
with which "blue eyes and golden hair " occur ; and those who have 
fought so long and so successfully in the cause of the higher educa- 
tion of women will be rejoiced to learn that in almost every home 
in the land are conjured up pleasing visions of the "sweet girl-gradu- 
ates in their golden hair." 

Some of us know somewhat of the stage, and may have wondered 
why so many " leading ladies " wore hair of a color that approxi- 
mated to that popularly ascribed to Judas Iscariot. 

Others who have studied that intricate problem, " the origin of the 
Aryans," may have been puzzled to learn that, if anything seemed to 
be proved, it was that those primitive forefathers of ours were " dark- 
haired and raven-eyed," and yet were also " blue-eyed and fair-haired " 
as the gods of Norse mythology. 

Then those who pay attention to the people, without losing sight 
of science altogether, may have endeavored, by elaborate statistics, to 
discover whether the firmly established belief in the simultaneity of 
" the white horse and the red-haired girl " was not the popular ex- 
pression of the fact that both of these interesting beings occurred in 
about the same proportion in the population of our great cities. 
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There still lingers amongst the ignorant an abiding faith in that 
wonderful creature, the hair-worm ; and there are those, perhaps, in 
this very city who will insist that they have many a time and oft 
witnessed the transformation of a hair into a living, moving being of 
the serpentine class. 

But let me pass on. The proverbs relating to hair are many. Here 
are a few of the most interesting: — 

A bald-headed person does not care for a razor. (Yoruba.) 

Even the bald-headed is master in his own house. (Talmudic.) 

Hair is not to be mentioned in a bald man's house. (Engl. ?) 

The bald pate talks most of hair. (Livonia.) 

Women have long hair but short intellect. (Turkish.) 

A hairy man 's a happy man, 

A hairy wife 's a witch. (N. E. of Scotland.) 

There is no woman for a hairy man. (Kalmuck, Maori ; these people practise 
pulling out the hairs on the face and body.) 
A bearded woman greet with stones. (Italian.) 

Eva. By yea, and no, I think the 'oman is a witch indeed : I like not when 
a 'oman has a great peard : I spy a great peard under his muffler. (Merry Wives 
of Windsor, IV. 2.) 

Poca barba e meno colore, sotto il ciel non e il peggiore. (Italian.) 

For some curious reason, " red hair " is, with many peoples, associ- 
ated with deceit and treachery. 
In Shakespeare we read : — 

Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

Cel. Something browner than Judas's : marry his kisses are Judasses owne 
children. 

Ros. V faith his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour : your chestnut was ever the only colour. (As You 
Like It, III. 4.) 

We have also : — 

Im was der bart unt daz har beidiu r6t, viur var; von den selbenhoere ich sagen, 
daz si valschiu herze tragen. (Frisian.) 

Rode hir un ellernholt wast selden op gode grund. (East Frisian.) 

Rode bard, diifels ard. (Frisian.) 

Raro breves humiles vidi ruffosque fideles. (Bebel, German Proverbs, A. D. 
1512.) 

Capelli rossi, o tutto focco o tutto mosci. (Italian.) 

With some of the Arabs : " Red whiskers and gray eyes " = enemy, foe. 

This antipathy to red is also expressed in other ways : — 

Sub rubea pelle non est aliquis sine felle. (Neander, Coll. Prov. 1590, Ger- 
man.) 
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" Rot ist die Farbe der Liebe " sagte der Buhler zu seinem fuchsfarbenen 
Schatz. (German.) 

On the other side we have : — 

Faccia senza colore, o bugiardo, o traditore. (Italian.) 

Antipathy to hair of somewhat different kind is shown by the 
Frisians, who say : — 

Krus h&r, kruse sin. 

Kruse har un kruse sin, dar sit de diifel drSmal in ! 

And the corresponding High German, " Krauses Haar, krauser 
Sinn," was known to Luther, who applied it as an abusive epithet to 
one of his opponents. 

This runs counter to the idea of the " curly headed boy " who is 
mother's pet in our nursery stories. 

Red hair is not, however, always despised. Some British Colum- 
bian Indians ascribe it, with apparent approbation, to characters in 
their legends and stories. 

We have many trite expressions drawn from consideration of 
" hair : "— 

Against the hair. 

A hair's-breadth escape. 

A white-headed boy. 

Other items of folk-lore relating to hair are : — 

" The broon coo's lick." This is the name given in the northeast of Scotland to 
the hair on the side of the forehead, which in some children is erect, something 
like the patches of hair which cattle raise on their skins by licking them. (Gregor.) 

A man with meeting eyebrows is considered a werewolf. 

(Iceland, Denmark, Germany.) 

In Greece it is a sign that the man is a vampire. 

In Scotland such men are considered fortunate. (N. E. Scotland. Gregor.) 

Sign of longevity if the hair grows down on the forehead and retreats up the 
head above the temples. (Devonshire.) 

These few examples must suffice to illustrate the preceding re- 
marks and indicate how broad the subject is, and how full of interest 
to the anthropologist as well as to the folk-lorist. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



